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THE WESTERN MARACAIBO LOWLAND, VENEZUELA* 
By THEODOOR DE BOOY 

[With separate map, PI. XVII, facing p. 496.] 

Lake Maracaibo 

Lake Maracaibo was discovered by Alonzo de Ojeda in 1499. At the 
time of its discovery the lake was called "Coquibacoa" by the aborigines 
and "Gulf of Venice " by Ojeda, the latter name being suggested to this 
conquistador from the resemblance of the Indian pile dwellings on its 
shores and in the lake itself to the type of houses erected in Venice on the 
lagoons. According to Sanchez, Lake Maracaibo was also named the "Lago 
de Nuestra Seiiora. ??1 Subsequently, both the lake and the principal town 
on its shores were designated by the aboriginal name Maracaibo, whose 
origin is obscure. Sanchez states that the name is derived from the 
exclamation of an Indian warrior who called out "Mara cay 6" ("Mara 
falls'') on seeing his chief, named Mara, fall in a battle against the Spanish 
invaders. 2 This seems far-fetched, as it is hardly likely that the Indian 
would have been sufficiently familiar with the language of the hated 
invaders to have made such a remark in Spanish. Crevaux suggests that 
Maracaibo is possibly derived from the Indian word maracdi, which means 
tiger. 3 According to Ernst, the word is derived from the Indian word 
maracayar-mbo, which signifies "tiger's foot." 4 

Lake Maracaibo extends from about lat. 9° to lat. 11° N. and from long. 
71° to long. 72° W. It is about 100 miles long, north and south, and from 
40 to 60 miles wide and is connected with the Gulf of Venezuela by a 
strait of fresh to brackish water about 35 miles long and from 4 to 10 
miles wide. "The depth of water- in the south is as much as 250 meters; 
in the middle about 150 and in the north a great deal less. ' ' 5 

The western borders of the lake remained unexplored until 1529 when 
the German Ambrosio Alfinger crossed from Coro to the present site of 
the city of Maracaibo and founded a settlement in this place, previous to 
his transmontane journey to Colombia. There are one or two instances 
after this where some of the conquist adores attempted journeys due west 

* This is the second of two articles dealing with the author's expedition to the Sierra de Perija, 
Venezuela, in May-July, 1918, under the auspices of the American Geographical Society. The first article, 
in the November Review, discussed the range itself, while the present article takes up the lowland lying 
between Lake Maracaibo and the Sierra de Perija. The map accompanying this number illustrates both 
articles.— Edit. Note. 

1 Silvestre Sanchez: Geografia y breve historia de la Seccion Zulia, Caracas, 1883, p. 42. 

2 Sanchez, op. cit., p. 84. 

3 Jules Crevaux: Voyages dans l'Ame>ique du Sud, Paris, 1883, p. 446. 

4 Marcial Hernandez: Sinopsis de historia de Venezuela, Maracaibo, 1914, p. 7. This writer does not 
give the source whence he derived this information. 

5 Wilhelm Sievers: Venezuela und die deutschen Interessen, Angewandte Geographic, Ser. 1, Part III, 
Halle, 1903, pp. 17-18. 
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from the shores of Lake Maracaibo, but these attempts appear to have been 
generally defeated by the hostile Motilone Indians, who were well able to 
cope with the invaders. The city of Maracaibo appears from the first to 
have been a stronghold from which the eastern shores of the lake were 
dominated, while the colonization of the western shores, with their hostile 
aborigines, was deferred until the eighteenth century. Between the years 
1779 and 1792 the Capuchins of Navarre established ten missions west 
of the lake, in which were about 1,000 baptized Indians and 300 unbaptized. 6 
These missions were subsequently destroyed by Indian uprisings, but they 
undoubtedly were directly responsible for the colonization of the surround- 
ing districts. 

The District of Perija 

The state of Zulia, which almost completely encompasses Lake Maracaibo, 
is divided into various political divisions named districts. This paper 
deals mainly with the District of Perija, which lies west of the central part 
of Lake Maracaibo. It is bounded to the north by the Palmar River, to 
the west by the crest of the Sierra de Perija, and to the south by the 
Santa Ana River. The capital of the district is Machiques (Libertad). 
According to the census of 1909, this district has a population of 5,512. 7 

Its Rivers 

The district is watered by the Palmar River, whose tributaries — Tosas, 
Laja, and Tapias — rise in the Sierra de Perija; the San Juan and San 
Ignacio Rivers, which find their origin in the plains near La Villa; the 
Apon River, which also originates in the Sierra de Perija, together with 
its tributaries the Aponcito, the Macoa, and the Cogollo; and the Santa 
Ana River, with its tributaries the Rio Negro, Rio Yasa, and Tucuco, which 
likewise comes from the Sierra de Perija. Outside of these there are 
various smaller creeks, such as the Arguaco, the La Ge, the Motilone, and 
the Cuiva, which, in the rainy season, serve to irrigate the country. 

It can be noted upon the map of the province of Maracaibo in Codazzi 's 
Atlas 8 that the Palmar, Apon, Rio Negro, and Santa Ana Rivers are 
shown as being navigable for a considerable distance from their mouths in 
Lake Maracaibo. It would appear as if the celebrated geographer depended 
too much upon hearsay information in this matter. The Palmar River is 

6 Anuario estadistico de la Section Zulia, Maracaibo, 1886, Vol. 1, pp. 57-58. 

7 L. V. Dalton: Venezuela. London, 1912, p. 273. Sanchez {op. cit., pp. 65-66) states that by the census 
of 1881 the district was officially credited with 4,346 inhabitants but that in his opinion it had at least 8,000 
inhabitants. The writer shares this opinion for the census of 1909, believing that the census must have 
been carelessly taken and have failed to enumerate hundreds of the scattered families that live upon the 
savanas. This estimate also probably does not take into account the Indians living west and south of 
Machiques, the number of which cannot be determined. Ernst (A. Ernst: Un craneo motil6n, Rev. Cientif. 
Univ. Centr. de Venezuela, Vol. 1 (n. d.), pp. 119-124) states that " no one has up to the present time seen the 
plantations of the Motilones nor knows with certainty if they have any fixed abodes; in consequence the 
number of these aborigines cannot be approximated." 

8 Agustin Codazzi: Atlas fisico y politico de la Republica de Venezuela, Caracas, 1840. 
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navigable for some ten miles from its mouth, but only for canoes. The 
Apon is navigable for a distance of twelve miles from the lake, as far as 
the point called Palo Gordo, but only for canoes. A great deal of the 
commerce between Machiques and Maracaibo is transported by the lake 
and up this river to Palo Gordo, from where it is but a short distance 
overland to Machiques. The Santa Ana is said to be navigable for a 
considerable distance, but the writer is informed by settlers along the 
lake shore that the dangers of Indian raids make the navigation of the 
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Fig. 2— The La Ge* River near La Quebrada. 



FrG. 4— The Aponcito River at the crossing be- 
tween Machiques and El Llano. 
(Figs. 2, 3, 4, and 5 represent, in the order named, the typical aspect of the rivers of the western 
Maracaibo lowland in their course from the mountains to the lake.) 



upper waters of this river impracticable. Virtually the entire region 
south of Machiques as far as the river Catatumbo in the District of Colon 
is impenetrable for this reason. 

Some of the smaller rivers of the Peri j a district carry water in their 
lower courses only during the rainy season. Owing to the porosity of the 
lake plain all the rivers, without a single exception, carry a larger volume 
of water where they break through the Sierra de Peri j a than at their 
mouths in Lake Maracaibo. The upper beds of all of them consist of 
boulders and rocks of various sizes that have been brought down from 
the Sierra (Fig. 2). The rivers here have an impetuous current, due to 
the sudden drop in elevation. Soon, however, the number of boulders 
grows less, and the river bed consists of half boulders and half gravel (Fig. 
3). At length, about one-third the way across the plain, the river beds 
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consist of nothing but sand (Fig. 4). Several of the rivers finally lose 
themselves entirely, and naught remains but a dry, sandy strip forming 
a sharp contrast to the surrounding savana-covered plains (Fig. 5). The 
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Fig. 3 (upper)— The Macoita River at the crossing between Machiques 
and El Llano. 

Fig. 5 (lower) -A cafhuda, or dry river bed, near San Juan. 

natives make use of these dry river beds, canadas, as they are called, to 
dig shallow depressions from which fresh water can be obtained at any 
season of the year. 

Its Climate 
The climate of the western shore of Lake Maracaibo in general is quite 
healthful. Sievers states that Maracaibo is one of the warmest places in 
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South America and that it has an average yearly temperature of between 
22° and 27° C. (72° to 80° F.) He also states that afternoon temperatures 
of 35° C. (95° F.) are reached. In these statements Sievers is justified, 
but his contention 9 that Maracaibo is to be especially feared climatically 
is far from being correct. While it is true that occasional outbursts of 
yellow fever have taken place in Maracaibo itself, this was due more to a 
lack of precautionary measures than to any other cause; in the healthier 
regions west and south of the city yellow fever is unknown. A more 
cheerful view of the climate is taken by Pliimacher, who considers Maracaibo 
extremely healthful and as evidence cites that the death rate is but about 
one-half the birth rate. 10 

The rainy season in the regions west of Lake Maracaibo extends from 
about the first of May until the end of July. The month of August is 
fairly dry, while the middle of September again sees the commencement 
of heavy precipitation, which lasts through October and November until 
about the first part of December. June, October, and November are the 
wettest months. At other times of the year there is hardly any rainfall, 
and these are of course the months when travel west of the lake is at its 
best. 

The City of Maracaibo 
Maracaibo is a thriving city, in size the second in Venezuela. Its exports 
are larger than those of La Guaira, the port of Caracas. While the first 
settlement here was founded by Alfinger in 1529, it was destroyed by the 
Indians shortly afterwards,- it was not until 1571 that Alonzo de Pacheco 
founded the present city and named it Nueva Zamora. 11 According to the 
census of 1909, the town has a population of 37,551 inhabitants, 12 but 
competent local authorities place the number greatly in excess of this figure. 
The city is laid out regularly and has some beautiful plazas and public 
buildings. It presents a bustling appearance, and the amount of export 
goods carried through its streets gives one a fair idea of the prosperity 
of the interior states. The commerce from the region to the west of the 
Cordillera de Merida and that of the eastern part of the Colombian state 
of Santander passes through Maracaibo by way of the Zulia and Cata- 
tumbo Eivers and the lake. Possibly one-half of the so-called Maracaibo 
coffee comes from the Andean states of Venezuela and the other half from 
the state of Santander, as no coffee at all is produced within a hundred 
miles of the town. 

The Three Types of Country between Lake Maracaibo and the 

Sierra de Perija 
After landing in Maracaibo, the writer decided to proceed overland to 
La Horqueta, a station of the Caribbean Petroleum Company at the foot 

9 Sievers, op. cit., pp. 31-32. 10 0. Pliimacher: Maracaibo, Das Ausland, Vol. 61, 1888, p. 812. 

11 Dalton, op. cit., p. 151. 12 Dalton, op. cit., p. 273. 
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of the Sierra de Perija preparatory to his expedition into the interior of 
the range, described in a previous article. 13 The usual route to this camp is 
by water down the western shore of the lake to Iguana Point and then 
overland to La Horqueta. As this route would not afford an opportunity 
for studying the topography of the region, it was decided to take the 
longer overland route in a southwesterly direction from Maracaibo. On 
this route three distinct zones are met with before arriving at the foot of 
the Sierra de Perija. 14 




Fig. 6— A plantation of divi-divi trees along the road between Maracaibo and La Pua. These trees 
are grown for their seeds, which contain tannic acid, used in tanning. 



The Arid Coastal Zone 

The first zone may be named the arid coastal zone. It consists of a 
broad, arid belt upon which is seen the typical vegetation found in these 
latitudes along portions of the seacoast where a scant rainfall is experienced 
or where the porous nature of the soil is such that the rainfall is speedily 
absorbed without giving rise to vegetation and its attendant humus. The 
appearance of the country directly west of the city of Maracaibo, to the 
eye of the writer, is identical with the landscapes of the island of Margarita 
off the Venezuelan coast to the eastward — a sandy waste upon which cacti, 
shrubs, and smaller trees alone succeed in obtaining a foothold. Following 
the road from Maracaibo to the southwest one sees here and there small 
ranchos where goats provide their owners with a precarious living. Outside 

18 An Exploration of the Sierra de Perija, Venezuela, Geogr. Rev,, Nov., 1918, pp. 386-410. 

w A valuable map of the vegetation of northern Venezuela, 1:3,000,000, forms one of a series of three 
maps on the same scale (the other two showing geological structure and relief) by W. Sievers, accompanied 
by explanatory text (Karten zur physikalischen Geographie Venezuelas, Petermanns Mitt., Vol. 42, 1896, 
pp. 126-129, 149-155, 197-201, with Pis. 10, 11, 15; reference on pp. 197-200 and PI. 15). 
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of doves, hawks, parrakeets, and owls, one sees but little wild animal life 
in this zone. The roads are heavy, deep in sand, and level. Here and 
there a small hummock of reddish shale, perhaps five meters high, raises 
itself above the general level. All in all, the scenery is depressing in the 
extreme. The glare of the sun is incredibly strong, and the traveler who 
comes unprovided with a canteen will suffer exceedingly from thirst, no 
wells or water holes with water fit to drink being found after one leaves 
Maracaibo. In one or two instances small plantations of umbrella-like 
divi-divi trees (Caesalpinia coraria; see Fig. 6) are seen. The seeds of 
these trees contain a large proportion of tannic and gallic acid; they are 
used extensively in the local tanneries and are also exported to northern 
markets. Just outside of Maracaibo one crosses the dry bed of a river 
whose course appears to have changed to the northward; it is the local 
custom to dig shallow wells in the sandy bottom of this former water- 
course from which water may be obtained that is but slightly brackish. 

The arid coastal zone continues inland for a distance of about 30 kilo- 
meters. The road from Maracaibo passes two important ranchos, that of 
El Palotal (about 12 km. from Maracaibo) and that of Rincon la Vera 
(about 14 km. from Maracaibo). At these two places large depressions 
in the soil serve to collect rain water. Thus the owner is enabled to raise 
fairly large herds of cattle, which feed upon the wiry grass and the leaves 
of low bushes that go to make up the scant vegetation of these parts. The 
products of these cattle in the shape of milk, cheese, and hides are sent to 
Maracaibo. After passing these two ranchos one begins to notice a change 
in the aspect of the country. The shrubs are not so abundant, and larger 
trees are seen here and there. The soil formation, however, is still practic- 
ally the same, and the country retains its level aspect. About halfway 
between Maracaibo and Monte Verde lies the small settlement of La Pua, 
consisting of a tienda (small shop) and two or three small huts. Minor 
supplies can be purchased here. 

The Dry-Forest Zone 

The Way Station of Monte Verde 

One enters the second zone, which may be called the dry-forest zone, 
at Monte Verde. This place is appropriately named " green woods/' as 
here begins the wooded belt, with a width of about 45 kilometers. Monte 
Verde itself is naught but an open structure that serves as a resting place 
for the pack trains carrying supplies to the interior — merely a larger edition 
of the Indian huts of the mountains. A stockade encloses a space around 
the building, which consists of a thatched roof supported by poles. A 
caretaker lives nearby, to whose lot it falls to cut the fodder for the arriving 
pack animals. For this he makes a small fixed charge, but there is no 
charge for the use of the rest house. Half of the floor area of the rancho 
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bears a raised wooden platform upon which the travelers swing their ham- 
mocks; the other half has a mud pavement which is used to build fires 
for cooking food. A night scene in one of these ranchos is singularly 
weird. The flickering fires form a strong contrast to the gloom of the 
surrounding forest. In the gently swaying hammocks the chatter of 
travelers at times drowns even the noise of the howling monkeys far off 




Fig. 7— Ferry across the Palmar River at Paso de la Candelaria. 

in the forest. After a while the occupants of the hammocks grow silent, 
and the wild life of the woods has the night to itself, the crickets and 
howlers ably supported by the myriads of frogs in the nearby ponds. 



The Character of the Woodland 

The wooded zone supports large trees, the giant ceiba being one of the 
predominant varieties. Large numbers of valuable cedar trees can also 
be observed. Very little underbrush is seen, and it would appear as if 
each giant tree required all the nourishment which the shallow soil covering 
the underlying sand could give and as if nothing were left to sustain 
smaller vegetation. The soil is still sandy and the road level. Here and 
there a palm tree raises its stately crest. During the rainy season the 
road is generally covered with water. Owing to the sandy soil no mud is 
formed, and in consequence travel is possible at any time of the year. 
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Monte Verde to the Palmar River 
From Monte Verde to the crossing of the Palmar River the country is 
almost uninhabited. The reason for this is that with one or two exceptions 
no pasturage is found for cattle, nor is there soil that would make an agri- 
cultural enterprise successful. Four ponds, at Prevencion, San Pedro, 
San Isidro, and San Pablo, border the road, so that the traveler need not 
take the same precautions against thirst as were necessary between Mara- 
caibo and Monte Verde. Small cattle farms are found near the last three 




Fig. 8 -A street in La Villa. 

of these ponds, but there is no possibility of obtaining supplies here, as 
the owners live in dire poverty. Beyond the invariable cup of coffee, 
which is duly prepared as an act of courtesy for any arriving traveler, it 
is impossible to obtain any provisions except some green plantains. 

More Densely Wooded Riverine Belt 
Before reaching the ford of the Palmar River, we find in the second 
zone a higher degree of fertility. The humus covering the sandy soil 
becomes deeper, and the forest has a denser appearance. The woods here 
are peopled with monkeys, jaguars, tapirs, peccaries, wild boars, and birds 
of all descriptions, such as curassows, wild turkeys, partridges, parrots, 
pigeons, and macaws. The traveler is astonished at the faunal riches of 
this district. It proves to be a sportsman's paradise. Large swarms of 
butterflies cluster around the water puddles in the road and on being 
disturbed fly up in such numbers as almost to obscure one's vision. 

The Palmar River 
At the ford of the Palmar River, named Paso de la Candelaria (Fig. 7), 
the stream is about 120 feet wide and can be crossed on horseback during the 
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dry season. During rainy weather the river frequently is so high that the 
traveler must cross by canoe while the animals swim. Occasionally even 
the current becomes so swift that the traveler is obliged to wait upon the 
banks until the waters subside. The river is not navigable, as reports 
state that it loses itself in swampy marshes some distance below the ford 
and does not recover its channel until within a short distance from its 
mouth in Lake Maracaibo. A toll is levied by the government upon all 
travelers and animals that cross the river, and ferrymen and toll gatherers 




Fig. 9— Typical native houses near La Villa. The house on the right is 
made of intertwined boughs plastered with mud. 

are stationed at the ford. At Paso de la Candelaria also is found a large 
cattle ranch with excellent pasturage. Here are produced large quantities 
of the typical white cheese that can be seen in the Maracaibo markets. 

The forest zone continues for a considerable distance beyond the river. 
The country now becomes slightly rolling, and it may be noted that the 
original sandy lake bottom has been covered with the more fertile deposits 
that have washed down from the Sierra de Perija. 

The Savana Zone 

The Town of La Villa 
About three hours' ride from Paso de la Candelaria, a short distance 
before the ancient town of La Villa is reached, the forest opens and one 
enters the third zone. This is a belt about 15 kilometers wide. In reality 
it is a plateau with an elevation of about 300 feet where erosion in places 
has cut small valleys, leaving low hills that overlook the mountains and 
the intervening ravines. These low, rolling plains are crossed here and 
there by ridges of white sandstone that are in general parallel with the 
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mountains and die out as soon as they approach the Palmar Eiver. The 
low portions consist in the main of gravel and boulder-covered terraces 
of uneven character. This third zone may be called the savana zone and 
extends to the foot of the Sierra de Perija. Small clumps of trees dot 
the grass-covered savana. The grass is not high even in the rainy season 
and resembles dune or broom grass. A few huts and some horses, cattle, 
sheep, and goats indicate that this zone is slightly more populated than the 
two previously described regions. The town of La Villa, officially known 
as La Villa de Rosario de Perija, and not as " Perija, " as it is marked on 
many maps, consists of about one hundred houses and is irregularly laid 
out (Fig. 8). La Villa was also known during the Guzman-Bianco 
administration as " Federacion, ? ? and during the same epoch the district 
which is now the District of Perija was known as the "Districto Guzman- 
Bianco." It may be mentioned that this renaming of towns, districts, 
and states in Venezuela has caused a great deal of confusion in the past 
and makes the reading of maps difficult. La Villa is the residence of the 
alcalde of the municipality of Perija, the other municipality of the district 
being that of Machiques. 

According to Sanchez, the town of La Villa was founded by families 
from the Canary Islands in 1800. 15 The writer is of the opinion that this 
information is incorrect, as he personally inspected the church records of 
La Villa, which go back to the year 1781. Judging by the architecture of its 
church the town is of far greater antiquity. It may be mentioned inci- 
dentally that Sanchez states that the savana surrounding La Villa is 
named the "Sabana de Sartanejo." According to the local authorities 
La Villa has about 250 inhabitants, many of the houses being unoccupied 
for the larger part of the year. It is a sort of recuperating resort for 
the landowners from regions to the north and west. They are in the habit 
of occasionally spending a week or two here, the climate of the place 
being famed for its salubrity. That La Villa was a more important settle- 
ment in former days can be judged from the numerous ruined house 
foundations that still exist. There is now but little traffic. A shop or 
two seem to suffice for the needs of the inhabitants and of the surrounding 
country. Many of the houses still retain traces of the favorite architectural 
vagaries of the early settlers. This is especially noticeable in the curious 
windows with their wooden grills. 

Between La Villa and the Sierra 
Beyond La Villa the country becomes more thickly settled. Many 
little huts are seen, made of intertwined boughs that have been plastered 
with mud (Fig. 9). One is struck by the patriarchal mode of living of 
the settlers, who appear to be almost entirely independent of the outside 
world and can produce almost all they need without having to go elsewhere. 

15 Sanchez, op. cit., p. 63. 
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The Sierra de Perija now comes into view (see Fig. 1 in first article, 
p. 388). It would be hard indeed to describe its beauties and its grandeur. 
When it is approached from the east in the afternoon, the sun seems to 
accentuate the cloud masses that drift along the ridges. The vegetation 
on the mountains is scarcely visible against the light of the sun, and the 
entire ridge appears covered with a bluish haze. From the Venezuelan 
side the Sierra de Perija undoubtedly presents a different aspect from 
that seen from the Colombian valleys. While the range is reported to be 
partly devoid of vegetation on its western slopes, it is densely forested on 




Fig. 10— The Ci^naga de Arimpia, a shallow lake, typical of the western Maracaibo lowland, which 
dries up in the dry season. 

the eastern. Vegetation appears to extend to the crest of every ridge; 
no bare places are seen at all. One can clearly make out the waterfall of 
the Cogollo River, the white strip of this cascade being in sharp contrast 
to the deep green of the surrounding vegetation. 

Numerous small hills now begin to put in an appearance. These cannot 
be called the foothills of the Sierra de Perija as they are totally detached 
and appear like isolated islands on the savana. None of them have eleva- 
tions of over 100 feet. It is not unusual to find swamps and small lakes 
between the ridges. Owing to the peculiar formation of the soil, quick- 
sands frequently form in these swamps and offer a serious menace to the 
unwary traveler. Reports that travelers have been engulfed in these 
quicksands are not uncommon. 

The savanas end near the ridges of the Sierra de Perija. Before we 
reach these ridges several shallow lakes have to be passed, of which the 
largest is the Cienaga de Arimpia (Fig. 10), which has a considerable area 
during the rainy season but dries up almost entirely at other times of the 
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year. Near this lake is found the settlement of La Horqueta, where the 
station of the Caribbean Petroleum Company is located. This station 
consists of a large thatched bungalow for the use of officials and a mess 
room. Both houses are enclosed in mosquito netting — a great blessing to 
the traveler in a country where mosquitoes are found in incredible quan- 
tities. Besides these buildings a number of sheds for machinery, houses 
for the workmen, etc., are included in the settlement. 



The Region Along the Foot of the Range 

Between La Horqueta and Machiques 

The country between La Horqueta and Machiques consists for the 
greater part of savana and is only wooded in the belts following the water- 
courses. There are two routes that are in general use for travel to 
Machiques : one, an inner route with reference to the mountains, leading 
from the settlement of Arimpia southwest via El Eodeo and El Llano ; the 
other, an outer route, running southeast to San Juan and then southwest 
via Villa Vieja to San Rafael and thence to Machiques. The advantage 
of the outer route is that in the rainy season one is not held up at the cross- 
ings of various rivers. The outer route, however, besides being considerably 
longer, has the disadvantage that it leads almost entirely over open savana, 
which makes travel in the heat of the day a severe hardship. 

The first settlement of size one reaches on following the outer route 
after leaving La Horqueta is that of Arimpia. This consists of at least 
fifty houses scattered over the savana. Each house has its grazing lands, 
so that the distance between any two houses may be as much as half a 
mile. The inhabitants of Arimpia, in fact the inhabitants of all the settle- 
ments between Arimpia and Machiques, depend for a living almost exclu- 
sively upon the raising of cattle, goats, and sheep. The trails from one 
settlement to another are hard to find as the animals have made so many 
paths on the savana that these are frequently mistaken for the road (Fig. 
1). Bird life on the savana appears to differ greatly from the bird life 
that is found in the wooded zone. Undoubtedly the savanas would prove 
a rich field to ornithologists, as the casual observer is struck with the 
immense number of species seen, running all the way from the large storks 
and cranes that frequent the swamps to the smallest sized humming birds. 

The next settlement of size met with on this road is that of San Juan, 
consisting of about thirty huts. The inhabitants of San Juan appear to 
have specialized in the raising of sheep, instead of the usual goats. The 
grass here appears to be a trifle more nutritious than it is in other parts. 
This is probably accounted for by the fact that a large depression exists 
south of San Juan from which the surrounding country derives a great 
deal of moisture. In consequence the aspect of the savana is greener, and, 
with its clumps of trees, resembles, when viewed from a distance, nothing 
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so much as a Kentish meadow studded with untidy orchards. On the 
hummocks north and south of San Juan can also be seen clumps of coconut 
trees; in fact similar groves are not unusual throughout the entire Peri j a 
district, additional evidence that the soil here was at one time sea bottom 
and is still sufficiently impregnated with salt to permit proper cultivation 
of coconut trees. It is a curious and unusual sight to come across bearing 
coconut trees at such a distance from the sea, 

After passing San Juan, the road leads to the east of a large swamp 
called El Pintado. Beyond this one passes two small settlements, San 
Ignacio and Villa Vieja. The road now takes an abrupt turn to the south- 
west, enters the densely wooded zone of the Apon Eiver, and crosses this 
river at the ford of San Rafael. The wooded belt here has a width of 
about 12 kilometers and is not left until just before one reaches the settle- 
ment of Las Piedras, halfway from the ford to Machiques. 

The Town of Machiques 

The town of Machiques (Fig. 11) is situated on the southern bank of 
the Apon Eiver, which, according to Sanchez, is also named the Rio 
Figra. 1,J It consists of about 300 houses and perhaps 2,000 inhabitants, 
although the natives claim that 4,000 people live in the town itself and 6,000 
in the immediate neighborhood. The town is not located advantageously, 
as it is built upon a level plateau with an altitude of about 400 feet, 
which is sometimes partly inundated by the Apon. The town is built in 
two parts, separated by a swamp which does not tend to improve the 
health of the inhabitants. 

Machiques is the residence of the Governor of Perija. The town is also 
named Libertad, which is a survival of the Guzman-Bianco administration 
and appears to have been retained longer than the name of Federacion for 
La Villa. The writer cannot explain the origin of either the word Machiques 
or Perija. Machiques is a comparatively new settlement. Judging from 
its architecture and from local traditions, it cannot be more than fifty 
years old. The church and the government office are the only public 
structures of any distinction. None of the houses have two stories, and 
they are all of the same architectural simplicity, consisting generally of 
one room divided by a flimsy partition. Unlike the older residences of 
La Villa, but very few houses are seen in Machiques that have the tiled 
roofs so typical of the older Spanish-American settlements. Instead, they 
are provided with the thatched roof of palm leaves found on the huts of 
the savana. 

The inhabitants of Machiques depend largely upon the cattle farms 
that surround it for their livelihood. Various landed proprietors reside 
in the town when not living upon their estates. Furthermore, Machiques 
is the center of imports from Maracaibo for distribution through the coun- 

1(5 Sanchez, op. cit., p. 03. 
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NOTE ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE MAP 
The map is baaed mainly on Sieoers and Simons {references I and 2 m list below) for ihe 
Western border of Ihe Sierra de Perija and the area west of it, and on the " Atlas de 
Venezuela" (4) and maps by the Caribbean Petroleum Co. (6 and 7) for the eastern 
border of the range and the western Maracaibo lowland. The interior of the range is based 
on the author I route stretches and, for the rest, outlined conjecturally according to maps 4 
and 5. The coast line of the Gulf of Venezuela and Lake Maracaibo is based on the 
astronomically) determined positions of the Comision del Mapa Fisico y Politico de Venezuela 
as given in the Appendix to the Memona del Ministerio de Relaciones Interiors, Caracas, 
1911. pp. 166 174 (also incorporated in the "Atlas de Venezuela"). The resulting 
configuration (see also inset in upper left corner) differs widely from the usual representation 
on current maps and tbarts, which goes back '° Codazzi, 1840 (see the map, 1 : 1 ,300,000, 
comparing Codazzi' s delineation with that of the new map, in Vol. 2 of Memoria del 
Ministro de Gurrra y Marina, Caracas, 1907). This holds true especially of the coast at 
Paraguaipoa, which on the older maps is shown in longitude 72 5' W. , creating quite a deep 
re-entrant in the Gulf of Venezuela, termed the Ensenada de Calabozo. The corrected 
position of 71 58 displaces the town 7'« miles to the east and flattens out ihe bay. 
Finally, the representation on the present map of the eastern border of the Sierra de Perija 
in its proper position, based on the surveys of the Caribbean Petroleum Co. , makes this perhaps 
the first map correctly to sbow its relation to the previously located western border and, con- 
sequently, to define the extent of the range. While most maps give it a width of 25 30 
miles, it is in reality 60 miles wide between Villanueva and La Luna and 45 miles wide 
between Corazonal on the Rio Rancheria and the eastern foot of the range abreast of jar dines. 
List of Sources 

1. Karte der Sierra Nevada de Santa Maria . . . • auf Grand der Karte von Simons 
und nach eigenen Aufnahmen gezeichnet von Dr. W. Sievers, 1669. 1:500,000. PI. I. 
Zeitscbr. der Gesell. fur Erdkunde zu Berlin, Vol. 23. 1686. 

2. Map of Sierra Nevada de Santa Malta .... from a Survey by Mr. F. A. A. Simon*. 
1681. 1 1 785.000.] Proc. Ropal Geogr. Soc. . Vol. 1. 1881. 

3. Goajira Peninsula, by F. A. A Simons. 1:925.000. Proc. Royal Geogr. Soc.. 
Vol. 7. 1885. 

4. Atiai de Venezuela: Esudo Zulia. I 500.000. Editado por Vicente Lecuna, 
dibupdo y grabado por Luis Muhos Tebar con Ins mejores dalos y segun los uitimos trabajos 
hechos por el penonal del Mapa Fisico y Politico. (Caracas.) 1916. 

5. Mapa del Estado Zulia, fporj Luis R. Chacin. rstudianle. [y] F. Chacln Navas. 
iff nil in 1:550,000. Basado rn los Irabajos ctcnttficos del coronel Agustin Codazzi i algunos 
dalos de la Comision del Mapa Fisico i Politico de Venezuela. Maracaibo. November, 1915. 

6. Blueixint Itase map of the western Maracaibo lowland and the eastern bolder of the 
Sierra de Pt-nja from Sinamaica to Machk|ues. 1:100,000. Caribbean Petroleum Co., 
Philadelphia, December. 1913. [No relief.] 

7. Topographic and Geologic Sketch Map of the Perija Rio Lirnon Maracaibo Region 
Zulia, Western Venezuela. Compiled to accompany report of Ralph Arnold, July. 1915 
1 : 1 00.000. Caribbean Petroleum Co.. Philadelphia. [Relief in contours (interval, 30 meters) 
generalized from detailed contour maps in 1 :25.000.] 
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tryside. The district due west from Machiques as far as the Sierra de 
Perija is quite fertile, being covered with the deposits of the Apon River, 
so that large potreros afford abundant pasturage for cattle. 

The Country South of Machiques 

The country directly to the south of Machiques is uninhabited as far 
as the Catatumbo River, as raids by the Indian tribes have put a stop to 
all enterprises in this region. Formerly there existed a road from 
Machiques to El Pilar on the Catatumbo, but this road has not been used 
for at least one hundred years and all traces of it have disappeared. No 
inhabitant of Machiques ventures farther than Los Caiiitos, the cattle 
ranch due south from the town on the northern bank of the Yasa River. 
Some few years ago the Caribbean Petroleum Company of Philadelphia 
sent a large armed expedition into this region in order to explore the 
country between the Yasa and the Santa Ana; but, after months of 
incredible hardships and after having succeeded in penetrating the unknown 
area but a short distance, this expedition had to return. Despite constant 
care one of the laborers that went with the party was killed from ambush 
by the Indians, and, had the party been less heavily guarded, it is probable 
that none would have returned. South of the Yasa live the dreaded 
Motilones and more particularly the Pariri, Tucucu, and Rio Negro sub- 
tribes. Reports also speak of a semi-arboreal tribe of Indians named 
Porotos, whose alleged ferocity is dreaded even by the Motilones. This 
country undoubtedly offers great possibilities for canoe exploration from 
the mouth of the Santa Ana River in Lake Maracaibo to its source and to 
the headwaters of its tributaries. This is probably one of the most interest- 
ing ethnological fields in South America still unexplored. 

A fact that may be of interest to paleontologists looking for new fields 
of exploration is that the inhabitants of Machiques report finding, in close 
proximity to the town, immense bones of prehistoric animals that resemble 
mastodons. 

From Machiques North to La Horqueta 

Returning from Machiques to La Horqueta by the route lying nearest 
to the Sierra de Perija, one has to cross the Apon River at a ford about 
half a mile from the town. The Apon here still retains a great deal of the 
impetuosity that characterizes its course in the mountains and during the 
rainy season is frequently so turbulent that crossing becomes impossible. 
The stream here has a rocky bed and is not over three feet deep in the 
middle during normal times. 

Before reaching the important settlement of El Llano one has to cross 
the Aponcito and the Macoita (Fig. 3) — a matter which, during the dry sea- 
son, presents no difficulty. El Llano is a collection of about thirty scattered 
ranchos. Due west from the crossing of the Macoita River, at the very 
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foot of the Sierra de Peri j a, are 
found the remains of one of the ten 
missions of the Capuchins of Na- 
varre, on a low hilltop which is to- 
day known as "Pueblo Vie jo" 
(Old Town). In this region the 
writer conducted archeological in- 
vestigations after returning from 
his sojourn among the Macoa In- 
dians in the interior of the moun- 
tain range. Here were found the 
remains of an ancient civilization 
resembling in culture that of the 
Arhuaco Indians of Colombia. 
While this archeological work was 
more in the nature of a reconnais- 
sance, enough antiquities were 
found to convince the writer of 
great possibilities in future investi- 
gation. 

After passing El Llano, one 
comes to the fords of the Motilone 
and Cogollo Eivers, the latter be- 
ing the deeper and, in the rainy- 
season, the more dangerous to 
cross. It is because of these five 
crossings (the Apon, Aponcito, 
Macoita, Motilone, and Cogollo 
Rivers) that this inner road is not 
taken during the rainy season, 
travelers preferring to take the 
longer, but easier route which en- 
tails only the crossing of the Apon. 
After fording the Cogollo one 
reaches the small settlement of El 
Rodeo, crosses a wide strip of sa- 
vana, and arrives at Arimpia. 

There is still another road from 
Machiques and La Horqueta that 
one can take, providing the serv- 
ices of a good guide can be pro- 
cured. This road runs directly 
along the foot of the mountains 
and over a broken country. It 
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leads from Machiques to a very small settlement 
called Las Delicias, thence to a cattle farm on 
I the Cuiba River — a tributary of the Cogollo — 
and from here via another cattle farm named 
Pascual to the Coruba station of the Caribbean 
Petroleum Company on the Cogollo. From 
Coruba to La Horqueta this company has built 
a wide tractor road. This route leads for the 
greater part through the virgin woods along the 
mountain slopes and repays in beauty what it 
lacks in comfort. 



| The Region North of La Horqueta 

« In general, the country north of La Horqueta 

£ presents no aspect different from that of the 

g region to the south. The La Ge River, a tribu- 

I tary of the Palmar, resembles in every way the 

•3 tributaries of the Apon (Fig. 2). Strips of 

.2 woodland are found along the streams, but other- 
is 

» wise the country can again be classified as be- 

»§ longing to the savana zone previously mentioned. 

g The writer did not go farther north than the 

cattle farm of La Quebrada, where is found some 

•§ of the best potrera land in the Perija district 

1 (Fig. 13). 
a 

5 One Drawback to Travel in the Perija 
S District 
fl In general, travel in the Perija district is 
"•g pleasant. The inhabitants, while not living on 
^ a pretentious scale, are unusually hospitable and 
a invariably kind to the stranger in their midst. 
| The danger from snakes, although very real, is 
js a small drawback to anyone provided with boots 
•g and leggings. The climate is good and not op- 
| pressively hot. It is only during the rainy sea- 
's son that travel is at times difficult. 
3 There is, however, one great drawback to a 
•§ sojourn in this region. While seemingly small, 
~ this drawback assumes proportions that may lead 
| to grave consequences, and the writer suffered 
(2 severely from it. As he does not possess the pen 
I 3 of a "Whitney, he can do no better than quote 
| this author's description verbatim. 11 

17 Caspar Whitney: The Flowing Road, Philadelphia, 1912, pp. 237-238. 
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Known to Central America and Mexico as the red-bug, the garrapata is the tick of 
Venezuela, and breeds in four sizes of malignance; the largest as large as a full grown 
bedbug, the smallest little bigger than a pen point. These in all their sizes infest the 
brush and the grass. The low branches that sweep your hat as you ride, the bush that 
drags across your legs in the saddle, the grass through which you walk, the log upon which 
you rest, each and sundry, as the idiom goes, supplies its quota of swarming, biting garra- 
patas. And the smallest is the arch fiend of the lot, for not only is it so tiny as to be 
all but invisible, but it burrows into your skin immediately upon contact. 

... On returning to the camp, every man went at once to the fire, where, divesting 
himself of all clothing, he held the different articles over the flames to loosen the grip of 
the insect so it might be shaken off . . . Then standing nude, search for those on his 
body would be instituted by a fellow sufferer, whose back in turn he explored later. 

It was found by the writer that bathing in water containing a very 
strong infusion of crude native tobacco had the effect of ridding the body 
of the smaller variety of ticks. Furthermore, the writer found, to his 
sorrow, that scratching the tick bites resulted in bad and painful infec- 
tions which were slow to heal and caused him a great deal of suffering 
and annoyance. 



